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THE ALDINE, 



THE BRYANT VASE. 



If few men have received more magnificent testi- 
monials of the esteem of their fellow-citizens than the 
vase presented to Mr, Br>'ant by citizens of New York, 
few have more deserved them. In a life which has 
been exceptionally prolonged beyond the usual pe- 
riod, he has been ever known as a hard worker, and 
in ways that benefit mankind. As poet, he has given 
to American literature some of its finest gems, while 
by his learning he has equally honored the scholar- 
ship of his country. As a journalist, his pen has 
been always enlisted on the side of Right against 
Wrong ; of Freedom against Oppression ; of 
Honesty against Peculation ; and at the same 
time his clear style and correct taste have done 
much in the same field to purify and elevate the 
popular taste. All his life he has been a poli- 
tician in the best sense of that term, but never an 
office-seeker nor an ofiice-holder. To this high 
public character add a private character equally 
exalted, and we have a man whom not to honor 
would have been a shame to those among whom 
he lives and for whom he has worked. 

Nor were his fellow-citizens unmindful of this 
fact. The desire to testify in some appropriate 
way their appreciation of his worth, was general ; 
but a question naturally arose as to how this 
could best be done. In other countries the 
answer would have been ready, for recognition 
would have come from the government — a dec- 
oration, a pension, a place, a title would have 
been conferred on the man whom the "king 
[and people] delighted to honor ; " but here no 
such thing is possible, even if Mr. Bryant would 
have accepted Anything of the sort, which we are 
very confident he would not. In former times 
and other countries he would have been publicly 
crowned ; but we have no crowns in America, 
even of laurel. 

There is but one way in which eminence can 
here be rewarded, and that is by the spontaneous 
action of private individuals — after all, the more 
honorable and more excellent way, as it seems 
to us. 

It was resolved, theii, by a number of gentle- 
men, prominent citizens of all parts of the coun- 
try from Maine to California, that some special 
mark of their appreciation of n his high character 
and useful life should be offered Mr. Bryant on 
his attaining his fourscore years. The only ques- 
tion was what form it should take, and after some 
consultation it was decided that the most appro- 
priate testimonial would be a commemorative 
vase, which should at the same time recall the 
leading events of Mr. Bryant's life, and serve as a 
worthy example of the progress which had been 
made in America in that branch of the arts of 
which Cellini is always considered the head and 
great exemplar. 

This having been decided upon, the committee 
waited upon Mr. Bryant on his eightieth birth- 
day, November 3, 1874, and through Mr. Jona- 
than Sturges presented him with a- written testi- 
monial expressive of their respect and esteem, to 
which the venerable poet made suitable reply. 
Proposals were then invited from artists for a 
suitable design. The period allowed for the sub- 
mission of these was extended to considerably more 
than a year, and a large number of designs was sent 
in, varying much in merit, but all showing painstak- 
ing care, and many of them rare artistic excellence. 
The design finally selected was that of Mr. James H. 
Whitehouse, and its execution was intrusted to the 
house of Tiffany & Co. , with which Mr. Whitehouse 
is connected. How the task was completed our 
readers visiting the Centennial have had the opportu- 
nity of judging, and of comparing it with the Helicon 
Vase, that masterpiece of metal-work, and they must 
have gone away convinced that although Mr. White- 
house may not have quite equaled Ladeuil, he has 
done honor to this branch of American art work. 

In shape the vase is of the old Greek pattern, if, 
indeed, it may not claim to have been invented before 



even the Greeks appeared on the stage. Its surface 
is covered with the branches and blossoms of the ap- 
ple, and with a basket-work also from the apple-tree. 
These form the groundwork, so to speak, of the orna- 
mentation, and were suggested to the artist by the 
peculiar quality of Mr. Bryant's genius, especially by 
his love of nature and his successful interpretation of 
her beauties and her moods. Beneath these are the 
primrose and the amaranth, expressive of inspiration 
and of immortality. The handles are decorated with 
ferns, the cotton plant, and the Indian cora, among 
the stalks of which sings the bobolink, not only a 




THE BRYANT VASE. 

peculiarly American songster, but also the subject of 
"Robert O'Lincoln," the poet's only humorous poem. 
Upon the vase, on opposite sides, are two medal- 
lions : the one, as shown in the illustration, bearing a 
portrait-bust of the venerable poet, while the other has 
two female figures representing Poetry contemplating 
Nature. Between these, and connecting them, as it 
were, is a series of four smaller medallions, each re- 
presenting some phase of Mr. Bryant's history or 
character. Thus, on one side of the portrait, the 
poet's father is seen, pointing him — a mere boy — 
to a bust of Homer as the father of Poetry. On the 
other side is seen the youth contemplating nature — 
at once recalling " Thanatopsis ;" while the two re- 
maining medallions show him respectively as a jour- 
nalist working at his desk, and as the translator of 



Homer. Above the portrait is the lyre, indicative of 
the poet, while below is the printing-press. Below 
this again is a waterfowl rising from her resting-place,- 
a symbol of faith peculiarly Mr, Bryant's own. Cor- 
responding to this, on the other side of the vase, is the 
Bible open at Matthew vi, 28, a favorite passage with 
Mr, Bryant, as embodying Christ's symbol of faith, 
and as forming part of Christ's lesson from nature. 

Such are the leading features of the body of the 
vase. The neck springs from an encircling wreath of 
primroses for youth and ivy for age, as the recipient 
was a poet at both periods of his life ; while rising 
from among these is the gentian, the flower which 
Mr. Bryant has wished might grow above his 
grave, and encircling the neck is a fillet bearing 
the line, "Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again," which, as the artist considered it a golden 
line, appears in letters of gold. 

In the Greek vase of the purest age of Greek 
art, flowing water lines are always found about 
the base ; and so this, true to its Greek form, is 
made to spring from the midst of lily-pads and 
the stems of the calamus — both indicative of 
smoothly flowing water, -and so not unfitly rep- 
resenting the smoothness of Mr. Bryant's elo- 
quence. On the pedestal are seen, also, the 
broken fetters symbolical of his labors in behalf 
of emancipation. 

We have thus given a brief and necessarily im- 
perfect description of the general features of this 
superb work of art, and have alluded to their 
symbolism, though without fiilly developing the 
ideas, of the artist, who has not lacked plan and 
purpose in even the most minute detail. As he 
has been somewhat criticised in regard to these 
details, and has been accused of having departed 
from a correct standard of art, of having over- 
loaded his vase with ornament, it is but fair to 
look at the matter from his own standpoint. He 
says, in substance, that he kept in mind first of 
all that the leading characteristics of Mr. Bryant's 
career and of his poetry were quiet, repose, and 
an intense love of nature. At the same time he 
is, by his Homeric translations as well as by a 
certain cast of thought, indissolubly connected 
with Greek literature. The choice, then, of the 
Greek form for the vase was almost matter of 
necessity as much as of selection. If, now, we 
suppose such a vase to have been left in some 
unfrequented nook, we may get a clew to the ori- 
gin of the ornamentation. Twigs and branches 
would push themselves across it in different di- 
rections, forming a fretwork within which leaves 
and flowers would cover it. All this the artist 
has shown us, using for that purpose to a great 
extent the twigs and blossoms of the apple, be- 
cause it is a great favorite with Mr, Bryant, who 
is accustomed to draw from it many quaint and 
curious illustrations and lessons, and because it 
is in itself beautiful. This, like the legend of 
the origin of the Corinthian capital, seems to 
give the vase a definite story and purpose ; and 
with this as a key, and with such explanations as 
we have given of the symbolism of the different 
parts, it is not difficult to read the story the artist 
wished to tell. 

The making of the vase occupied more than a 
year, and on the evening of June 20, 1876, it was 
presented to Mr. Biyant, at Chickering Hall, in the 
presence of a large audience of those best known in 
connection with literature and the arts. It is exe- 
cuted entirely — except, we believe, some portion of 
the handles — in what is known as repousse work, in 
which process the metal is driven out to the required 
shape by repeated blows from behind. The care and 
delicacy of touch required for this manipulation may 
be imagined but may not be described. It is no 
wonder that the value of the metal should be but a 
fraction of the cost of the vase. 

The Messrs. Tiffany & Co. may be justly proud of 
this specimen of their manufacture ; Mr, Whitehouse, 
of his work of art ; Mr. Bryant, of this tribute to his 
genius ; and the American people of all three — poet, 
artist and silversmiths. 



